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as a riddle, in which the king who came from the unknown and 
returned to the unknown betokens the sun, is to my mind ipso 
facto ridiculous, quite apart from the recent identification of Scyld 
with the SkJQld of Scandinavian tradition (Chadwick, TheOrigin of 
the English Nation, "King Aethelwulf's Mythical Ancestors." An 
abstract of Professor Chadwick's argument was made by Miss 
Clarke, I. c. pp. 122-30. For the reUgious belief involved in the 
story see the essay on "Scyid's Funeral Obsequies" in Stjema's 
Essays on Beowulf). Moreover, many of Professor Sarrazin's resemb- 
lances, depend upon the presence of motives that are characteristic 
of Old English poetry as a whole, such as the love of gold and silver, 
the emphasis on the pleasures of this world, the feeling of melan- 
choly, and the fideUty of a man to his lord. He makes much, too, 
of the presence of aristocratic or courtly tra.ditions in poems which, 
if not written by monks, show a distinctly reUgious bias. In fact 
his entire argument about Cynewuif depends on the minstrel theory, 
which he asserts as confidently as though it had never been doubted 
(cf. Carleton Brown, "The Autobiographical Element in the Cyne- 
wulfian Rune Passages," Englische Studien, vol. 38 (1907), pp. 196- 
233). 

The actual value of the present volimie, taken as a whole, is 
doubtful. The conclusions on strictly philological questions are 
sound and trustworthy; but as I have tried to show, Professor 
Sarrazin is not well acquainted with recent publications which deal 
with hterary or historical aspects of the questions; he is not always 
exact; and he is apt to let the desire to prove a pet theory run 
away with his better judgment. Moreover, the value of the book 
is greatly lessened by the fact that Professor Sarrazin is not always 
careful to state when his discussions and conclusions are being 
set forth for the first time, and when they are mere restatements of 
conclusions published at some earlier date. As a result the veteran 
has to read through a great mass of material with which he is 
aheady familiar, while tie recrait is constantly being puziled by 
learning that conclusions which he had heralded as startlingly new 
and original, may be found in the author's earlier writings. And 
in any case the business of separating the old from the new requires 
an unnecessary waste of time and energy — a waste at which phil- 
ologists, biurdened as they are by an ever increasing mass of tech- 
nical reading- matter, may not unpardonibly grumble. 

LoTJisE Dudley. 

Lawrence College. 



JACK JUGGLER, edited by W. H. WiUiams, M.A., Cambridge 
at the University Press, 1914. 

We can never have too many good editions of our early English 
drama. Of this kind of attention the interlude of Jack Juggler has 
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had full measure, for after appearing in facsimile in the Ttidor 
Texts series it is now carefully reprinted with critical introduction 
and notes by W. H. Williams. We are the more grateful to the 
present edition because the play has received scant attention from 
scholars in the past, with the exception of Grosart's reprint in the 
FtUler Worthies Library Miscellanies .(vol. iv), which indeed con- 
tributed little of value to our knowledge of the play. 

The principal matter of interest in Mr. Williams' introduction 
is the ascription of Jack Juggler to Nicholas Udall, a conclusion 
at which I arrived myself a year or two ago and with which I am, 
therefore, in perfect sympathy. Indeed, the evidence seems to me 
to admit of practicaEy no doubt, although it all comes from within 
the texts of Jack Juggler and Ralph Roister Doister. It is impos- 
sible to repeat these agreements in detail; let it sufSce to say that 
the identification rests upon four grounds: (1) both plays treat 
Plautus (Amphitruo for Jack, and Miles Gloriosus for Ralph) in a 
singularly free and self-reliant fashion, transmuting the Latin situa- 
tions into farce which is thoroughly English; (2) the prologues are 
practically the same, except that the prologue of Jack is longer; 
(3) there is a noticeable similarity in the characters and their 
names; (4) there are many resemblances in language, of which 
more Later. To back up his conclusions derived from the study 
of these two plays, Mr. Williams has found other parallels between 
the language of Jack Juggler and that of Udall's prose works. In 
other, less tangible, ways of spirit and style the two plays are so 
much alike that one may wonder why tihe resemblance has not 
been discovered ere this. 

Jack Juggler is not the only anonymous interlude which has been 
attributed to Udall, on better or worse grounds. Of these pro- 
nouncements one deserves considerable respect. In his edition of 
Respublica, one of the Macro plays, for the Early English Text 
Society {Extra Series, vol. xciv), Leonard A. Magnus brought for- 
ward a great number of agreements in vocabulary, dialect, spelling, 
and versification between this play and Ralph Roister Doister, in the 
attempt to prove that both were by the same man. If he did not 
succeed beyond shadow of doubt in establishing his case, he never- 
theless raised the strongest of possibilities, and after going carefully 
through his arguments and comparing anew the two plays I con- 
fess myself persuaded. In this case there are not the arresting 
parallels in plot and prologue which link Ralph and Jack; language 
and style are all the commentator has to go on, and yet the resem- 
blances are so many as to carry great force. The conclusion is 
that the three plays have the same vocabulary, the same literary 
style, and the same capable management of situation. It is pos- 
sible here to illustrate only the first of these generalizations, and I 
append for that purpose a list of the most striking word-parallels, 
many of which are not given by Williams or Magnus: 
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R.R.D. JJ. Resp. 

zembletee I, iv, 74 U. 1044 

(our) spaniell Rig 11, iii, 47 340 

roylled 11, iii, 29 1811 

gawdies (gauding) Ill, iv, 1 1755 

for the passtie of god IV, iii, 124 1645 

loseU rV%iii, 90 1620 

polle(verb) Ill, 5, 26 844 

by thannes of Callis IV, vii, 49 783 

by gosse Ill, iv, 91 315 

bones (exclamation) IV, viii, 51 228 

later or ratiier IV, v, 17 197 

by these ten bones I!. 418 1854 

pranketh 226 1797 

araie (disaster) 293 1640 

ioperde a iointe 318 1606 

quaesie (applied to the times) 66 1321 

bridle (verb) 228 1308 

beare in hand 1053 681 

swymme (of human carriage) II, iii, 46 228 1295 

cock (for god) passim passim passim 

in nomine patris I, iv, 49 430 764 

Saincte George the borowe IV, viii, 45 317 597 

mome Ill, ii, 86 648 348 

In addition to these parallels, see the lists of Magnus and Williams. 

Students of the drama will at once recognize how valuable is the 
discovery of two more plays by the author of Ralph Roister Doisier, 
for it will enable us to estimate the worth and importance of this 
important mid-century dramatist as we could not from the one 
play; and as I have said, I believe this discovery to be certain in 
the case of Jack Juggler and virtually certain in the case of Res- 
publica. It is not difficult to settle their chronology; Roister Doister 
is now generally dated in or shortly before 1552, Respublica is dated 
in the MS 1553, and was probably played at Queen Mary's first 
Christmas revels (see Magnus, xvii, xviii) ; and Jack Juggler, which 
shows clearly signs of less maturity than either of the other 
two, belongs before 1552, though when it is impossible to say. 
Udall was headmaster at Eton from 1534 to 1541, and he 
is known to have fostered there the generally accepted custom 
of drilling the boys in the presentation of Latin plays; from 
1542 till 1555 he was more or less at court, as collaborator 
with the Princess Mary in a translation of Erasmus's Paraphrase 
of the New Testament, as Canon of Windsor, and finally as director 
of the court revels under Queen Mary (see J. S. Farmer's resume 
of Udall's life in his edition of Ralph Roister Doister). It was in 
his last capacity, as purveyor of dramatic amusements, that he 
wrote Respublica. Whether he also took part in the revels of 
Edward's court, where he was in good repute, is not definitely 
known, but is in the direct line of possibility. It was probably 
for Edward VI that he wrote Roister Doister, and if Jack Juggler 
was not written in his Eton days, it belongs to the same reign. 

All three plays show themselves to be of unusual merit for the 
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time, strong in humor of a rough kind, ingenious in situation, and 
increasingly able in characterization. Jack Juggler, in one scene, 
is like a preliminary sketch for Ralph Roister Doister, in five acts 
and many scenes; the mood and methods are the same, but in the 
later play the situation is far more elaborately treated. Jack, in 
short, is a pure interlude; Ralph is a play. Both distinguish them- 
selves from Respublica in that while they are Latin-English farces, 
Respvblica is a morality, or rather moral interlude. The preaching 
and exposition which are a necessary part of such a composition 
clog this admirable comedy to some extent, but whenever the 
dramatist can shake himself clear of these morality elements, he 
proceeds with vigor and wit. Particularly commendable is the 
success with which he has vitalized and made personal his four 
vices — all the scenes in which they appear are excellent; and I 
know of no better character study in pre-Shakespearean drama than 
People — there is a fine, homely tang about him. But space for- 
bids a longer discussion of these plays. I only wish, in leaving 
them, to point out that they offer an excellent insight into the 
growth and the various phases of Udall's genius, which can gain 
nothing but credit from its connection with Respublica and Jack 
Juggler. 

It remains to say a few words about the editorship of Jack Juggler. 
Fortunately they can be only good. I have compared about a 
third of the play, at various points, with the Tudor Text facsimile, 
and find the reprinting qmte accurate, the one point of criticism 
being an uncertainty in the rendering of the sign 6*. Praise is 
due to the notes, which offer a painstaking collection of instances 
in contemporary and early literature of the rarer words. They will 
prove helpful to the student. Finally, I wish to take exception 
to one portion of Mr. Williams' introduction, in which he presents 
an interpretation of the long closing speech of Jenkin Careaway, 
which is full of veiled allusions to tie readiness with which weak 
men are oppressed by stronger and made to say "the Croue is 
whight" if they are commanded, and in which we are told that 
" this trifling enterlude. . . . May signifie sum further mean- 
ing if it be well serched." Williams takes this speech to be Udall's 
reply to his detractors and persecutors, those who had driven him 
from Eton on feigned charges which he had been forced to ac- 
knowledge in violence to truth, and compares it with Udall's well 
known confessional letter to an unknown patron, to show how Udall 
was forced to call the crow white. That may be true, yet such an 
interpretation is not necessary. I think it more likely that Jack 
Juggler was in a very small way a forerunner of Respublica, and 
that the woes narrated by the gulled and beaten Jenkin were 
meant to represent the oppressions of the commonality by their 
governors. Respublica, though written for Queen Mary, deals with 
the social conditions of the previous reign, when I suppose Jack 
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to have been written, and is contrived to present a graphic picture 
of just the state of affairs that is thus described by Careaway: 
" Such is the fashyon of the worlde now a dayes 
That the symple innosaintes ar deluded 
And an hundred thousand diuers wayes 
By suttle and craftye meanes shamefullie abused 
And by strength force, and violence oft tymes compelled 
To beMue and saye the moune is made of grene chese 
Or ells haue great harme, and parcase their life lese." 

And compare with the last two hnes People's comment to Res- 
publica (1. 1779), speaking of Avarice, Oppression, Insolence, and 
Adulation: 

"Madame, my Ladie, such Strussioners as these 
have ofte made youe beeleve the Moone was a grene chese." 

Harold Newcomb Hillebrand. 
University of Illinois. 



CHRISTOPHER ANSTEY UND DER "NEW BATH GUIDE" 
Ein Beitrag zur Entwicklung der englischen Satire im 18. 
Jahrhimdert von Walter Maier, Heidelberg, 1914, pp. 206. 

In a letter to George Montagu of June 20, 1766, Horace Walpole 
made the following comment on Christopher Anstey's New Bath 
Guide, then recently from the press: "What pleasure you have to 
come! There is a new thing published, that will make you bepiss 
your cheeks with laughing. It is called the 'New Bath Guide.' 
It stole into the world and for a fortnight no soul looked into it, 
concluding its name was its true name. No such thing. It is a set 
of letters in verse, in all kind of verses describing the life at Bath, 
and incidentally everything else; but so much wit, so much humour, 
fun, and poetry, so much originality, never met together before. 
Then the man has a better ear than Dryden or Handel. Apropos 
to Dryden he has burlesqued his St. Cecilia, that you will never 
read it again without laughmg. There is a description of a milli- 
ner's box in all the terms of landscape, painted lawns and chequered 
shades, a Moravian ode, and a Methodist ditty, that are incom- 
parable, and the best names that ever were composed. I can say 
it by heart, though a quarto, and if I had time would write it you 
down; for it is not yet reprinted and not one to be had." (Cited, 
p. 149). Although this praise is but little exaggerated, fifty years 
later Miss Mitford remarked of the same book: "It is so far for- 
gotten by the general reader, that the extracts upon which I ven- 
ture will probably be as good as new." (Cited, p. 157). 

Dr. Maier's study is a successful attempt to reconstruct the social 
and literary conditions out of which Anstey's satirical sketcli of 
Bath life arose to a position of general popularity and to trace the 
effect of the New Bath Guide in the later development of prose and 
poetical satire. The comprehensiveness of his treatment is mdi- 



